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ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS. 



iNTEODtJCnON. 

Gentlemen of the iNSTrruTE — It is with no little embarrass- 
ment that T attempt to speak this evening to yonr Institute upon 
the subject of the Adirondack wilderness. I fully realize that 
it would well become me to be silent in an association including, 
as this does, so many scientists and scholars — so many able and 
learned men. 

I can assure you that I do not at all fail to appreciate that the 
nece;ssity of an Adirondack park has been thoroughly considered 
by our ablest scholars and greatest statesmen. The governor has 
made it an important part of his annual message. The State 
departments have discussed it in their official reports. Both 
Honses of the Legislature have gravely considered the subject, 
and some of their statesmen and orators in warning against the 
dangers of delay, and in painting the advantages of a great park 
have made the greatest efforts of their lives. The newspapers 
have been full of this subject, and have rung the changes so many 
times and in so many ways that the people have become bewil- 
dered — they seem not to know what is the truth, or what is the 
danger, or what is the remedy. 

The soubobs of Knowledge. 
The most that I can promise will be to give you some of my 
observations in this region and a few well authenticated facts. I 
was bom and reared to manhood within what is now proposed to 
make an Adirondack park. My home was almost within the shadow 
of Old Crane mountain which lifts its head nearly three thousand 
feet above the level of the plain. Long before the sound or echo 
of the lumberman's axe had ever been heard in this region, the 
beautiful forest which had once covered the summit of this moun. 



tain had been burned to the ground — the soil being consumed and 
the rocks laid bare, and. thus they remain until this day. I have 
often climbed its rugged sides to the very summit and gathered 
blue-berries in the crevices of the rocks. What is true of the top 
of Old Crane mountain is true of the top of most qf the other 
mountains in that region. In my boyhood days I have wandered 
through the forests, over the logs and among the brush in hunting 
the sable, the fox, the deer, the panther and the bear. I have 
clambered through the marshes, and followed up. the streams in 
trapping the mink, the muskrat and the otter. Many a day have 
I spent in gathering the speckled trout from the limpid waters of 
creeks and ponds, and brought them home to listen to the unwel- 
come command of my mother, " that you must not bring any more 
fish here unless you dress them." 

In my more mature year^ I have traced old lines — traversed 
the forests and climbed the mountain^, in locating timber lots, and 
in overseeing the cutting and gathering together the valuable 
timber scattered through these regions. Such has been my experi- 
ence. I have never gone forth with guides hired at the expense 
of the State to carry my provisions and to locate and build my 
shanties and my fires. I have never obtained knowledge by the 
use of thermometer, or the barometer, or the transit, or the the- 
odilite. For nearly sixty years I have observed the deep ^nows of 
winter, and the heavy freshets of spring, and the drouth and low 
water of summer — some years more and some years less. No 
Elijah has arisen, witli a prophetic gift, by which he could look 
into the inscrutable ways of Providence and predict in advance 
the beginning or continuance or ending of any freshet or drouth, 
but as I remember now, and fifty years ago, there seems to be but 
little difference. Nature, like history, seems to repeat itself. 

Who DESIRES an Adirondack Park. 
For the last ten or fifteen years there has been a cultivated and 
a growing desire for an Adirondack reservation. The Adirondack 
survey and the comptrollers' office have been used to further 
that object ; and finally the Senate committee have fixed the limits 
of the park and given it shape and form. Many thousands of 
dollars have already been spent in reaching this conclusion. Why 
if the Adirondack park was so important and necessary, did the 



statesmen of the past fail to provide for it, and allow those virgin 
forests to be desecrated ? The governor of the State — the super- 
intendent of the Adirondack survey, and the Senate committee, 
assure us that the statesmen of the past were ignorant of the im- 
portance ,of such a park or they would uever have thrown away 
. the good gifts of Providence and adopted such a ruinous policy.. 

What the old Policy has accomplished. 

Such men as Archibald Mclntyre, William L. Marcy, Silas 
Wright, Azariah G. Flagg, Millard Filmore, Sanford E. Church, 
and Lucius Robinson have had supervision of our Adirondack 
region and controlled the policy of our State in relation to it. 
These men had imbibed the idea and tried to carry it out in their 
official acts ,that it was safe to trust the people of the State with 
the lands of the State. They believed in that way the desert 
and waste places might be reclaimed from their savage state and 
civilization be promoted, and the )snm of human haf)piness in- 
creased. Let us consider what the old policy has accomplished. 
Less than two hundred years ago, the territory which is now pro- 
posed to be set apart as an Adirondack park was then, as it is now, 
larger than either the States of Rhode Island, Connecticut or Dela- 
ware. It was then an unbroken wilderness — civilized man had 
not then within its borders a habitation or a home. The red man 
of the forest built here his wigwam, and here found his hunting 
ground. The industrious beavers here, undisturbed, reared their 
young and built their huts and their dams. The moose with his 
companions roamed monarch of the forest, with none to molest 
or make afraid. As civilization has advanced these have 'all 
melted away and disappeared. Their works and their relics are 
often found, which teach the lesson that the places which once 
knew them shall know them no more forever. 

If our scientists and statesmen, so well known to us for their 
inventive and progressive genius, had lived and controlled in 
the generations which are passed, the vast Adirondack wilderness 
would have remained unto this day in the same condition it was 
when Henry Hudson ftrst sailed up the noble river which now 
bears his name. But a different policy has prevailed and 
a different result has been reached, and civilization in its 
onward mareh has penetrated even the Adirondack wilder- 
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ness, and where tlie forest once grew we now behold the 
waving grain. - The cattle and the sheep may now be seen 
feeding upon a thousand hills — whole counties and towns and 
villages are now thriving and doing business within this Adiron- 
dack park ; the solemn sound of the church-going bell, and the 
merry shouts of the children just released from school, are now 
echoed back from the mountains and the hill-sides ; where was 
once the wigwam may now be seen the elegant mansion and the 
pleasant home, adorned with all the taste and refinement which the, 
nineteenth century alone can furnish. From these homes have gone 
forth educated men and women to fill almost every position in 
life, in peace and in war, both in our own and in foreign lands. 
Everywhere within this proposed Adirondack park is now heard 
the busy hum of industry. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
now invested in saw-mills and tanneries, in iron manufactories and 
pulp mills and factories of various kinds to convert the products 
of this region into tangible shape for the comfort and convenience 
of civilized man. The last census shows that there was, in those 
counties situated within or partly within what is proposed to be 
set aside as an Adirondack park, over five hundred thousand in- 
habitants — more people than the whole State contained within 
the memory of men still living. The last assessment-rolls showed 
that the lands in these counties were valued at over $138,000,000 
upon which the people paid taxes ; besides they paid taxes upon 
over $13,500,000 of personal property. This region has now its 
representatives in the Congress of the United States, and also in 
the Assembly and Senate of our own State. 

Shall the old Policy be changed ? 
These being some of the facts, the questioa for the people and 
their representatives to decide is, shall the State of New York 
have an Adirondack park ? In determining this question it seems 
to me the first thing to be settled is, who and what interest re- 
quires that such a vast territory be purchased and maintained at 

the expense of the State as a public park. 

• 

Who are in favor of the Park. 
It seems to me that all the real friends and abettors of this 
scheme c^n be put into two classes. I know that there are many 



who are advocating a great State Adirondack park and are re- 
garded as the friends of the measure who would not seem to be- 
long to either of these classes. Their position can only be ac- 
counted for by understanding the tendency and weakness of hu- 
man nature. There seems to be in the human species an inher- 
ent love of being humbugged. Barnum and the fashion makers 
have made fortunes by appealing to this weakness. The politi- 
cian understands this principle, he knows that clap-trap is better 
than argument if he can once get it started. There were but few 
who really desired the death of our Savior but when the interested 
leaders pronounced against him they all with one accord cried 
out, " crucify him, crucify him." The Adirondack park scheme 
seems to me one of the most stupendous humbugs which ever 
received the attention and support of intelligent men. As I said 
before all its real friends and supporters can be found in two 
classes. 

Office seekers desire an Adirondack Park. 
One class is made up of those who believe that our State gov- 
ernment ought to have a bureau or department whose especial 
business should be to take charge of and look after our forests 
and ^rks, with its commissioners, superintendents, and assist- 
ants ; with its engineers, surveyors and draughtsmen ; with its 
guides, foresters and rangers, with an office in the New Capitol 
at Albany, spacious and grand, fitted up and furnished with every 
convenience and luxury. Such a department would furnish em- 
ployment for a large number, with good and certain pay. There 
are large numbers in our State who think themselves entirely 
competent and worthy of some position of small work and large 
pay and they are anxiously looking for such an opening, and 
when they can fiad no such chance waiting for them, they would 
like to have the law makers create such official position, and as a 
much larger number desire and expect office than ever realize their 
wishes, every measure for establishing new official positions, nec- 
essarily has very numerous supporters. It is wonderful how the 
'State departments and their employees have increased within the 
last few years. A new State Capitol has been built at the cost 
of millions of dollars, covering three acres of land and one story 
has been piled upon another, and as fast as the workmen could 
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get the rooms ready some department has been ready to occupy 
them. We commenced our national existence by breaking away 
from Gr^at Britain and one of the reasons our forefathers assigned 
was that the king " had erected a multitude of new oflSces and 
sent hither swarms of oflScers to harrass our people and eat out 
their substance.'' The whole tendency of our governnient as at 
present administered seems to be in the same direction. The de- 
mand for the increase 9f . offices and the increase of salaries seems 
to have no limit. 

Spoetsmen desibb an Adirondack Park. 

The other class are men who have leisure and money, position 

and influence ; they are satiated with the folly and fashion of so- 

dety, they desire a change, and rest, they sigh : 

'* O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade'." 

They imagine that if the State owned a great wiidemess park 
that they coald claim as a common inheritance and enjoy without • 
restraint that they could find in such a retreat, away from the 
pomp and show of busy life, quiet and happiness in fishing and 
hunting such as they could not enjoy elsewhere. All this class 
of persons are active and vociferous in demanding the establish- 
ment of an Adirondack park. 

The Friends of the Park have one Motive, but assign quite 

ANOTHER. 

Both of these classes who are urging and demanding the estab- 
lishing of this great park have one motive and are assigning quite 
another and very different one, as will be readily seen by looking 
at the facts. They claim that there is a great necessity for preserv- 
ing the water supply for the Erie and Champl^fin canals and the 
Hudson river. This they claim is, with them, the great underly- 
ing motive. What are the facts ? 

Where do the Waters drain from this Park. 
It will be seen by looking at the map of this great park as it 
has been located by the superintendent of the Adirondack survey 
and the Senate committee that the water from more than two- . 
thirds of its water shed pass down the St. Lawrence river. What 
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good does that do to the canals or the Hudson river ? Does the 
St. Lawreif oe need more water ? The numerous ponds and lakes 
and streams in the Adirondack region are from one to two 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Let us look for a moment 
and see what rivers find their source in this elevated Adirotidack 
region and where they flow. The Black river, the Moose river, 
the Independence river, the Beaver river and the Oswegatchie 
river all flow west into Lake Ontario. The Grass river, the 
Eackett river, the St. Regis river flow north into the St. Law- 
rence and the Saranac and Ausable rivers pour their torrents into 
Lake Champlain. Lake Greorge and Lake Champlain, which form 
the south-eastern boundary of the proposed Adirondack park, dis- 
charge their waters into the St. Lawrence, and even the waters 
from the 'center of the village of Glens Falls, situated upon the 
very banks of the Hudson,' drain through Lake Champlain into 
the St. Lawrence, and also a part of the Hudson river itself .is 
diverted by the State through the Glens Falls feeder into the 
Champlain canal and empties into the St. Lawrence. It is thus 
apparent that if the State should preserve the water supply of the 
proposed Adirondack park, that a large proportion of it could not 
be used for the State canals or the Hudson river. 

How THB Water Supply might be Incrbased. 
If increasing our water supply and enlarging our chances for 
commerce and navigation were the real objects sought it would 
be a worthy public enterprise and entitled to the protection and 
support of our State or National government. If that were the 
real object it could be accomplished with great certainty of 
success. 

Professor Benedict's Keport. 

The Legislature of 1874 made an appropriation of $7,500 for 
the purpose of making surveys and maps, and plans for damming 
the outlets of lakes and constructing reservoirs at the head waters 
of the Hudson river. Professor F. A. Benedict, who was formerly 
professor of mathematics and engineering in the University of 
Yermont, and who had for many years, by practical experience 
and scientific observation, made himself thoroughly familiar with 
this whole Adirondack region, was selected to superintend this 
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survey and report the result. That report will be found as a 
part of the report of Canal Commissioner Alexander Barkley for 
thfe year 1875 printed as Assembly Document No. 6. This report 
shows that dams could be built and reservoirs constructed at a 
moderate expense upon certain ponds and lakes which would feed 
into the Hudson river and which would hold as a reserve more thati 
twenty four billions of cubic feet of water. The rains and melting 
snows of every spring would fill these reservoirs more than twi66. 
The quantity thus stored would furnish an extra supply to the 
Hudson riv^er for one hundred days each year of 167,149 cubic feet 
each minute. If the people of this State wished or needed a larger 
supply for the dry sunimer months, there are many other streams, 
which Professor Benedict did not have time to examine critically, 
which have their sources in the elevated mountain regions of the 
Adirondacts and which would fill large reservoirs and furnish itn- 
m'ense supplies for the canals and the Hudson river. Let me men- 
tion some which the report of Professor Benedict does not pretend 
to estimate. East and West Canada creeks which are the principAl 
sources of the Mohawk river, the Sacandaga river, the Boreas 
river, the Indian and Cedar rivers, all of which empty into the 
Hudson river. All of these streams are supplied from ponds and 
lakes and tributaries which are situated in the wildest regions of 
the Adirondacks with immense opportunities for the cheap and safe 
storage of surplus waters. This plan of Professor Benedict for 
increasing our water supply which was recommended by the 
canal commissioners and which was so practical and might be 
made so useful has failed to receive the approval of our Legislature 
or the friends of the Adirondack park. 

If the people who are talking so much about the Adirondack 
wildeniess and the Adirondack park really desired to prevent de- 
structive spring freshets in the valley of the Hudson, and to se- 
cure an abundant supply of the cool and pure water so as to avoid 
the evils of low water during the summer months, the report of 
Professor Benedict shows the only feasible and practicable way 
that such a result can be accomplished. 

The Adirondack Survey and the Lttmbermek. 
The Legislature has not been unmindful of this region — it 
has appropriated over $70,000 for the Adirondack survey. This 
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Burvey has remeasured the heights of the mountains, cut sevei^l 
acres of valuable timber from the mountain tops, and surveyed 
and mapped the Adirondacks, and written long reports which 
have been printed into books, charging upon the lumber manu- 
facturers the destruction of the Adirondack forests and the de- 
spoiling and laying waste that great wilderness. 

All the friends of the great Adirondack park have joined in 
one inamense howl against the lumbermen. The charges against 
the lumbermen which have been promulgated by office-seekers, 
fiBsthetics, and dudes, are as destitute of sense, as they are of truth. 

The Lumbermen Pbeserve Instead of Destroy the Forest. 

There are no other class of men half so much interested in the 
prefeervation of the Adirondack forests as the lumbermen, for they 
own most of them, and when you destroy the timber, you destroy 
all that is most valuable. The lumbermen in cutting out the 
timber from the forest, do not, on an average, cut one mature 
tree in twenty-five. 

The Adirondack forests are made up to a large extent, of beech, 
birch and maple, of basswood, ash and elm, of balsam, cedar and 
tamarack, and very rarely do the lumbermen cut one of these trees. 

In cutting the pine, spruce and hemlock, the lumbermen leave 
all the smaller growth untouched, and by taking out the mature 
trees, the smaller ones grow all the faster. Within the last ten 
or fifteen years, hundreds of thousand? of large, green, beautiful 
black spruce trees in the Adirondack forest, which were suitable 
and proper for lumber, have died, and now their rotten and 
worthless trunks cover the ground or still stand as monuments of 
their former, but departed greatness. The lumbermen have 
saved some of them, but most of them have become worthless 
and gone to decay. The State botanists thinks death has been 
caused by a little parasite grub which, inside the soft bark, girdles 
the trees ; others, accustomed to these forests, think that the grub 
i^ the result of the death instead of the cause, and they believe 
that death has come to such a large number of these trees as the 
result of full maturity and old age ; others believe that these trees, 
as they have grown larger and older, absorb and require more 
moisture, and the long, dry summers which we have had, left 
these tree6 without sufficient moisture, and therefore they died. 
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As we go. through the primitive forests in any direction, we 
find everywhere the dead and prostrate trees going to destruction. 
There is nothing in the vegetable or animal kingdoms which 
has ever been able to escape old age and death. Long before 
America was discovered, or the lumbfermah had laid his axe at 
the root of the tre6, these forests showed evidence of death and 
decay. . • 

So slight is the destruction made by the Imnbermen, that -any 
one may float out upon any of the lakes or ponds in the Adiron- 
dack region and look off upon the mountains and the hillsides 
and behold the verdure and beauty of those grand old forests, 
and no one unacquainted can tell whether the destroying axe of 
the lumberman has been through that forest or not. It is a most 
ridiculous folly for any one to pretend that our water supply from 
the Adirondacks will be better preserved by preventing the ma- 
ture trees from being cut. 

Who does not know that large trees are very active agents in 
absorbing moisture from the earth, and that from every tree there 
is an evaporation constantly going oh from every leaf and branch ? 
T^ho that wishes to secure to his lawn a heavy turf, green and 
fresh, would allow all the grass and vegetables growing upon it 
to go to seed? The heaviest turf and the greenest grass is always 
found where the lawn is mowed the oftenest. 

The laws of the vegetable kingdom are constant and immutable 
— what is true of the grass of the fields is equally true of the 
forest. Experience shows that where the Adirondack wilderness 
has been saved from the devastating effects of forest fires, that the 
young trees will mature and furnish a new crop of valuable lumber 
every twenty-five or thirty years. The lumbermen would like 
to hold and protect these lands which have been lumbered if the 
State authorities would protect them in their just rights. 

The Example of the Statk of Maine. 

The State of Maine furnishes a practical illustration of the 
effect of forest growth. Some thirty or fgrty years ago it was 
thought that the lumber of that State was nearly exhausted ; 
intelligent provisions were made to protect the forests from fires, 
and since that time the lumber from Maine has been found, 
every year, in every port upon the Atlantic, and, it is said upon 
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good authority, that there is now in Maine more uncut lumber 
than there was thirty years ago. 

It has seemed strange to- me, and unaccountable, that the Legis- 
lature and the State officers and so many intelligent men should 
have joined in denouncing ,the lumbermen as the ruthless 
destroyers of the virgin forests, as being supremely selfish, as the 
enemies of the health and wealth and business and commerce of 
the State, and asking and demanding that special laws be passed 
to put a check to their nefarious busiriess. 

The Importance of Ltjmbeb Business. 

These men seem not to realize that lumber is one of the great 
industries of the United States. No other business has larger 
investments or employs more men. It is carried on in every 
State and Territory. In 1880 there was invested in mills for saw- 
ing of the lumber $181,186,122, and this part of the business 
gave employment to 141,561 men, and there was produced over 
eighteen billions or eighteen thousand million feet of sawed 
lumber, and there, has not been less produced any year since. 
This would be equal to more than three himdred and sixty feet 
for every man, woman and child in the United States. Our 
own State stands as the third State in the quantity produced, 
mostly from the Adirondacks. There was in this State in 1880, 
2,822 different saw-mills, in which were invested over thirteen 
millions of dollars, in ^hich were employed over eleven thousand 
men, to whom were paid annually over two millions of dollars, 
and produced over a thousand million feet of sawed lumber. 

There is no enterprise which marks the progress of civilization 
iiiore than the lumber business. Instead of the wigwam of the 
Indian, and the tent of the Arabs, we have, by the use of lumber, 
elegant palaces and homes finished and furnished with all the 
luxury and comforts of civilized life. Millions of lumber are used 
every year in preparing our goods, wares and merchandise for 
transportation by domestic and foreign commerce. 

Take from our houses and our business the lumber which has 
been gathered from the forests, and you deprive them of all which 
is most useful, elegant and attractive, and move backward for cen- 
turies the progress of civilization. And if it is necessaiy to stop 
cutting timber in our State, why not in other States as well ? 
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And still the cry goes up againat cutting the Adirondack forest; 
still the echo reverberates demanding an Adirondack park ; and 
still the question seems unsettled among its friends as to the best 
manner to secure the lands desired. 

How CAN THB Lands be best Secured for a Park. 

The friends are divided as to the b^t means* to be used 
to secure for the State the territory desired. One party believes 
that the freezing out process, or in other words, confiscation can 
be made most effective in securing to the State lands sufficient 
to establish such a park. 

This process has been going on for a number of years under the 
manipulations of the tax department in the comptroller's office. 

Ten years ago the State owned in this region only about 
thirty-eight ..thousand acres ; it now owns more than seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres. The State, by its recent and 
unjust policy, has compelled its crtizens who have owned lands ii) 
this region, and upon which they have .paid thousands of dollars 
of taxes, to surrender, without compensation, their title to the 
State. 

The Senate committee assure us that the State lands thus 
acquired " are far more valuable than had been supposed." 

The Confiscation Plan. 

For any government to confiscate the lands and property of its 
citizens is a policy which ought to be entered upon with grave 
, misgivings. It sometimes has been adopted as a punishment for 
disloyalty by the victorious party. Who can read Longfellow's 
Evangeline, ajid justify the British government in banishing the 
Acadians from the homes of their childhood ? Who is there in 
the light of history that can look at the confiscation of the prop- 
erty and the banishment of the tories of our EQVolution without 
wishing that. it had not been so? 

The Loyalty of the Adirondack Eegion. * ' 

But. there has been no disloyalty in the Adirondack region to 
justify such treatment: During the last war no people could be 
more loyal. A call from the government was responded to like 
the shrill whistle of Roderick Dhu, when in an 

" Instant througli copse and heath arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows." 
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Everywhere in this region the republican shibboleth was that the 
" rebellion must be put down^. regardless of expense," and that was 
* the watch-word and the prevailing sentiment. The democrats, in 
order that their loyalty might n<it be distrusted, took the lead in 
voting bounties and expenses, I know of one town which 
is located within what is proposed as the Adirondack park, which 
voted a tax for a single year of thirty-three per cent on its whole 
valuation, and that was not on a small valuation. I knew of a 
large tract of non-resident land in that town which was valued on 
the assessment-roll for double the highest price that it hai ever, 
or could be sold for. This town, in addition to its heavy tax, 
also issued war bonds, the amount of which has never yet been 
known, as the officer issuing the bonds forgot to enter the amount 
on the stubs, and has delayed even, until this day,- to break 
the unwelcome intelligence to his constituents; but year after 
year regularly executed bonds make their appearance^ demanding 
payment, and are paid. 

Whenever there was a call made for more troops the people 
came forward in all this region, and voted the most liberal boun- 
ties. They were willing that the bounty-jumper should be most 
richly paid if he would only put down the rebellion. They were 
willing to pour out their money like water, especially as' the 
owners of non-resident lands had the most of it to pay. Even 
those who were drafted to fill up the army, but paid their monej' 
instead of serving upon the tented field, had their money 
refunded to them, and the amount made a tax upon the town. 
Some of these towns, with but few inhabitants, have an easy way 
to raise large sums of money — they assess the non-resident 
lands, return them to the State comptroller's office and get their 
money. 

The State Lands in the Present and the Past. 
In relation to our State lands let us contrast the policy of the 
present with the policy of the past. At the time our State gov- 
ernment was formed most of the territory within our borders, 
by the right of eminent domain, belonged to the State. l?he 
policy which was first adopted, and practiced for many years after- 
ward, was to sell as many of these lands as possible, so that the 
sale and taxes would furnish a revenue to the State, and so as to 
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have as many of the citizetis'as possible interested in using, im- 
proving and taking care of these lands. The growth and great- 
ness of onr State is, to a large extent, the result of that policy. * 
Every inducement was offered to the citizens to purchase these 
lands. Any of these lands could be purchased at a small price 
by paying down one-fourth of the purchase-njoney and six per 
cent interest on the balance. In this way many pieces, and par- 
cels, and tracts of land were purchased by men not only for them- 
selves, but as an inheritance for their children. 

The Protection- of the State. 
The State reserved the right of protecting its purchasers from 
injustice an^ wrong by authorizing the State comptroller to re- 
ject all taxes when the lands had been valued too high. You 
can find through all the old books in the comptroller's office 
" Taxes rejected for excessive valuation." School districts weye 
not allowed to levy taxes upon lands unless they were within 
three miles of the school-house. Local road taxes were not al 
lowed to be assessed except fc^* the improvement of roads lead- 
ing through or to the lands assessed. If the owner of the land 
did not wish to work the tax he could be exempt by paying seventy- 
five cents for each day's work. In this way non-resident land- 
owners were protected from unjust taxation by the local govern^ 
ments. 

The Robbery of Land-owners Authorized. 
Bat recently a different class of men with different ideas have 
got control of our State government. Not unfrequently the lands 
of nonresidents are put on the assessment-rolls at excessive valu- 
ation. I have known the valuation raised, where the lands were 
entirely unproductive and unchanged, three hundred per cent 
in a single year. I know of towns in this region where the 
inhabitants have gone on and settled the most desirable lands, 
cleared and improved them, built houses and barns, factories and 
villages, and when the assessors came to make their valuation for 
the purpose of taxation, the mountains and deserts of the non- 
resident lands were valued more per acre than the inhabited and 
improved parts of the town. It is not unfrequent that school- 
houses are built, and schools maintained year after year, and non* 
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resident lands .ten, fifteen and sometimes twenty miles [from the 
school-house assessed for that purpose. In all the triwns there is 
a poll or road-district tax upon the non-resident lands without any 
reference to there being any highway to or through the territory. 
This tax amounts usually to three per cent annually on the whole 
Valuation. The residents can satisfy tlieir tax by working on the 
highway, or by paying a dollar for each day's work ; but when 
returned to the comptroller's office the non-resident has to pay 
one dollar and fifty cents for each day's work assessed. All the 
taxes against non-resident lands, including town, county and 
State, road districts and school district taxes are returned annu- 
ally to the comptroller's office, and the State treasurer is drawn 
on for the amount. The comptroller adds ten per cent annual 
interest, apd charges for advertising and sale. The charges fre- 
quently amount to more than the original taxes. These non-resi- 
dent lands may have been bought and held in the family, and 
taxes paid upon them for forty or fifty years ; misfortune, sick- 
ness or death may have invaded the family ; but the State officers 
and the law have no pity ; if these charges are not paid to the 
last farthing the lands are lost, and the State gets the title. I 
have known a good many cases of ambitious, active, energetic 
men, doing a good business and desiring to secure timbered land for 
future use, who have bought up large townships and tracts of non- 
resident lands ; but the taxes were allowed to so increase and mul- 
tiply that the profits of a good business would not pay these taxes, 
and such men have been compelled to succumb, give up their busi- 
ness, and go to the wall and allow their lands to be sold for taxes 
against them. At the last tax sale the comptroller went back for 
forty years, and took up the. taxes rejected by his predecessors, 
and added them with their ten per cent yearly interest to the 
non-resident lands. By such proceedings, in such ways, author- 
ized by thfe laws of our modern solons, has the State taken from 
the rightful owners, its own citizens, within the last ten years 
more than seveh hundred thousand acres of land, and thus ex- 
empting that amount of property from taxation, leaving the 
.adjoining lands hereafter to bear all the burdens. The State 
officers, and somfe of their abettors, imagine that they have accom- 
plished a smart and wise thing. If some piece of non-resident 
land has at any time within the last thirty, forty or fifty years, by 
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mistake or accident, escaped taxation, the chief of the tax depart- 
ment will cause the tax to be put back on the land with ten per 
cent annual interest, and the unlucky owner has got to pay it or 
lose his land. But on the other hand, if a man buys .a piece of 
land, and pays taxes on it, all these years, when he comes to look 
for his lands he many times finds no such lands in the town or 
county where he bought it, and has been paying taxes on it. , He 
then asks to have his money refunded by the State, but the chief 
of the tax department assures him that the laws do not allow money 
refunded unless such as have been paid within the last six years, 
and then interest for only six per cent on the amount paid. So 
reads the law which has been enacted on the snggestion of the 
chief of the tax department. Our modern comptrollers seem not 
to have adopted the old maxim that " what is sauce for the goose 
should be sauce for the gander." 

The Albany Evening Journal^ and others of the same kidney, 
who depend upon their imagination for their facts, boldly charge 
that the " lumber interests have resiste'd the Adirondack reserva- 
ti'on because it is likely to deprive them of the lands on which 
they have trespassed for years, and from which they have earned 
a profit at the expense of the State." The real truth is that 
twenty years ago the State owned no lands in the Adirondack 
region. The seven hundred and fifty thous-end acres of which 
the friends of the great park now so frequently boast as belongr 
ing to the State, is made up entirely of lands seized by the State 
officers, and wrenched by oppression and unjust laws from the 
citizens of the State without paying the real owners* one dollar 
for their lands. The comptroller has for years had his salaried 
officers traversing the Adirondack forests, looking after delin- 
quents who might have trespassed upon the State lands, but there 
has no instance yet been heard of where any lumber manufac- 
turer has been found guilty of trespassing upon the State lands. 
Heretofore, if the owner of lands by accident or inability for. 
f eited his title, the lands were restored J:o him on his reimbursing 
the State for all its expenses. 

The Legislative and Senate Committee. 
But the Legislature of 1883, passed, with a great flourish of 
trumpets, a law prohibiting the State from disposing of any lands 
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in the Adirondack region. The Senate committee appointed that 
year, while rejoicing over the large amount of lands acquired by 
the State, say in tlieir report to the Legislature that " if this rate 
of increase continues, we shall soon become possessed of sufficient 
lands without any expense to the State." This committee de- 
nounces the State officers of the past for their " deplorable 
management of the public lands." The superintendent of the 
Adirondack' survey protests against the sale of lands in that 
region, as he claims that " the history of the land office shows 
that such sales have been unprofitable to the State." The gover- 
nor in his annual message says " the interests of the State have not 
been cared for in the years that have passed, and because our 
forest laden lands have been recklessly disposed of at nominal 
prices, until at this late da}^ we are awakened to the fact that the 
control which th.e State should always have maintained over that 
part of those lands, which are important to the preservation of 
our streams, has been to a large extent surrendered." We must 
have a great abundance of wise men in these latter days, or there 
would not be so many " Daniel's come to judgment." No one 
can read the report of the Senate committee and their proposed 
law without feeling that the committee were more anxious for a 
great Adirondack sporting park than on account of any water-shed. 
In describing their journey through the wilderness, they say in their 
report, " it is impossible to appreciate the extraordinary extent of 
the hotel business and summer travel in this region." They also 
say that "along their route they found the hotels everywhere 
thronged ^ith guests." The committee further say as they passed 
down Long lake, ^' their little fleet of boats received courteous 
salutes from several picturesque camps located upon the shores of 
the lakes." And with evident pride they report that " the belief 
that the State authorities had at last awakened to the importance 
of the preservation of its, Adirondack forests everywhere created 
enthusiasm." As they proceeded on their way they report that 
^'in different directions they found parties camping upon and 
occupying State lands and cutting timber at will." They say that 
"they found many wealthy^ citizens spending their summer in 
^this wilderness for health and recreation." 

They also report that " in many famous localities they found the 
same throng of travelers and accounts of the danger which threa^ 



ened the State forests from the increasing demand for lumber." 
At one locality this committee had " a very pleasant reception 
given them by the residents of New York city." Such were some 
of the observations of the committee. And as a part of their 
report they proposed a law to be placed upon the statute books. 

This law fixes the boundaries of a great park, and says to civil- 
ization thus far canst thou come and no further — all within are 
sacred grounds. This law estia-blishes a commissioner and numer- 
ous oflScers, but it says not a word against camping in the forests, 
or upon the lakes, rivers or streams within this park. This law 
says not a word against setting fires, or about penalties, or 
about the damages which may be caused by such fires. This law 
says not a word about marauding and amateur hunters and fisher- 
men peeling the butts of green trees for bark shanties, although 
thousands of such trees are killed in that way every year. This 
law says not a word against chopping down the forest and leav- 
ing it to rot and decay upon the ground. But this law is par- 
ticularly savage against any lumberman who may mistake the line 
of his lot, and chop over on to the State lands and remove the tim- 
ber. The penalty for such an offense is $50 for every tree thus 
cut, and ilnprisonment if not paid. 

What the Chamber of Commerce Propose. 

There is another plan for the State getting control of the Adiron- 
dack wilderness. This plan is advanced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of I^ ew York. It proposes to appropriate a large 
sum of money to buy up the wilderness. The plan is to .seize that 
whole region by the right of eminent domain as a public necessity, 
and condemn it and have it appraised, and pay the owners the price 
at which it may be appraised. The difference of these two plans cor- 
respond with the two different ways of being robbed. In one case a 
gang comes upon you too powerful to be resisted, and by choking 
you takes away from you your money and your valuables. In the 
other case a man meets you in a dark wood and holding a loaded 
revolver to your head says, " your money or your life," you sur- 
render all you have, and he hands you back what his generosity 
may think you entitled to receive. If I should be compelled to 
choose between the two plans for securing suflBcient lands for an 
Adirondack park, I should prefer what the Chamber of Commerce 
proposes. 
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The Plan that ought to be Adoptkd. 

After studying carefully the question of an Adirondack park or 
reservation, and^considering fully all the facts for anc^ r.gainst such 
a measure, it seems to me that the establishment of buch a park 
would not accomplish any thirag toward preserving 'ae forests, or 
continuing or increasing tJie water supply for the Hudson river 
and the Erie canal, but it would fasten upon the State a very large 
and an increasing expense which would be a burden upon the tax 
payers for all time to come. 

There cannot be any doubt but the head waters of the Hudson 
and the Mohawk rivers is a region of vast importance to the 
Empire State, and by the proper use and preservation of that sec- 
tion it may be made to contribute immensely to the health ani 
business and commerce of the whole State. Its great elevatiuvi 
above the sea secures a cool atmosphere which results in deep 
snows and a very large rainfall every year. After the most care, 
ful and accurate observation it is believed that the yearly water 
supply is not less than five feet on an average. 

This whole region is of the primitive geological formation ; the 
light soil is everywhere underlaid with stones, rocks and gravel, so 
that the water absorption is very small, and the atmosphere being 
always cool, the evaporation is very limited. Neither the soil nor 
the climate seems to favor agriculture or make it profitable, but 
every condition seems to favor the growth of forest trees. All 
the ponds and lakes are surrounded and hemmed in by hills and 
mountains which make it cheap and easy to construct dams and 
secure deep water and prevent the flowage of large areas of 
country. And as evaporation takes place according to the surf ace 
and not according to the quantity of water, there is no other 
place in the world better adapted for reservoir& for the storing of 
water. If the Legislature and the people of our State would give 
up the idea of a large public park and a sporting ground^ — if they 
would pass laws to prevent unjust taxation upon the lands in the 
Adirondack region ; and also pass stringent laws against putting 
oiit fires, -punishing the guilty parties with fines and making them 
liable for all damages which may result from such fires ; and also 
make it the duty of the game and fish protectors, who are ap- 
pointed by the governor, and who draw their salaries from the 
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State treasury, to prevent as far as passible the spread of forest 
fires, and to bring to condign punishment all who may be guilty 
of starting such tires ; if in addition to .this, the Legislature 
would adopt the recommendations of Professor Benedict, and 
enter upon an intelligent system of reservoirs, the blessings which 
would result would be immensely greater than the expense. In- 
stead of having on the Hudson river, devastating freshets, such 
as have swept down the valley of the Ohio river, our great reser- 
voirs would be filled up when we would otherwise have freshets ; 
and by the time the snows were melted the natural fiow of all 
the streams would be on their way to the ocean, and by the time 
that the summer drouths commenced, these great reservoirs would 
be pouring out their sweet and crystal waters to make glad the 
valley of the Hudson and to supply trade and commerce with all 
it might need or require. 
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